SANS-SOUCI  AND   COBLENZ

Englishman, by reason of his nationality and birth is a
superior being to a German; and that the approbation of
public opinion in Paris and in London constitutes a more
authentic proof of our own worth than does our own con-
sciousness. Her own intellectual endowments, and the
recognition which the practical proof of her sense of duty
in various departments gained from us, never wholly lib-
erated the Princess Augusta from the oppression of that
nightmare. A cocksure Frenchman with a voluble French
tongue imposed upon her,* an Englishman had always the
presumption on his side, till the contrary was proved, that
he was to be treated in Germany as a superior person.
This idea prevailed in Weimar seventy years ago, and its
aftertaste was frequently enough perceptible to me during
my activity in office. In all likelihood at the time of
which I speak the efforts made by the Princess of Prussia
towards securing an English marriage for her son strength-
ened her in the direction in which Goltz and his friends
were seeking to influence her husband.

The Crimean war brought into view the aversion of
the Princess to everything Russian, rooted in her from
childhood upwards, but hitherto not conspicuous. At balls,
in the time of Frederick William III, where I first saw
her as a young and beautiful woman, she was wont, in
her choice of partners, to favour diplomats, Russian as
well as others, and would select among them, to tempt
to the smooth surface of the parquet, those who had more
talent for conversation than for dancing. Her aversion
to Russia, visible later, and in time operative, is diffi-
cult to explain psychologically. The remembrance of
the murder of her grandfather, the Emperor Paul, can

* Her reader (Gerard) passed for a French spy.
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